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Purpose, teaching program, teachers and principals, students, and school “State 
relations are various aspects of Finnish provincial folk high schools treated in this 
document which covers three ma|or periods of development: 1889-1916: 1917-1939; 
1946-1966. The schools focused on economics, vocation, retraining, patriotism, social 
preparedness, self-knowledge, self-improvement, and responsible citizenship. Although 
many of the programs of the early folk high schools were general, some concentrated 
on civic education — others on practical subjects. All periods showed a high 
percentage of Finnish-speaking participants, a smaller percentage of 
Swedish-speaking ones, and a representative number of teenagers; while the third 
period showed a decrease in the percentage of students from the agrarian 
population It was only after 1925 that folk high school principals were reaufred to 
have an M.A. degree, teacher training, and experience in teaching in the folk high 
school. State aid which was made statutory in 1926 absorbed 70 a of the total cost 
by 1959. The folk academies were and have remained more theoretical and academic 
than the folk high schools. (A glossary of terms and an annotated bibliography are 
included). Cnl) 
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FOREWORD 



One of the main emphases in a modern society is the training of adults. 
The basic school system should create and mold die attitudes of every 
member of the society. Its program should initiate a will to continue in 
the acquisition of knowledge far beyond the formal school years; in fact, 
ideally throughout the whole of active life. Adult education must be 
regarded as a procedure essential to the maintenance and further develop- 
ment of our economic and cultural standards. 

This monograph describes one of the central forms of adult education 
in Finland. It is of great value that this study has been published in the 
United States where I have found great interest in the Scandinavian adult 
education system. 

In Finland it is the function of the folk high school to impart to the 
citizens such knowledge and skills as are required for civic life, to provide 
for continuation of studies, and to promote private study and desire for 
self-development. 

The folk high schools in Finland have in recent years encountered many 
problems due to the rapid development of general education. The educa- 
tional explosion, marked by a longer schooling period for the average 
citizen, has led to a stopping and, in some years, to a decrease in the 
number of folk high school students. However, they are still an important 
cultural factor. 

I hope that this monograph will help the reader understand the nature 
and special characteristics of the Finnish folk high school system. 

Pauli Opas 
First Secretary for 
Press and Cultural Affairs 
Embassy of Finland 
Washington. D. C. 






PREFACE 



Several yean ago a gram of money was made to the Bureau of Studies 
!a Adult Education by Mr. C. E. Skiles of Mt. Carmel. Illinois. This 
money was offered to assist the Bureau in the publication and dlsse - 
tion of occasional monographs in adult education. The monographs 
were to treat subjects of concern to persons interested in particular pro- 
blems and areas of adult education. Up to the present time the two 
published monographs. Adult Education in Sweden and Adult Educati o n 
in Liberia, have been helpful additions to the work of the Bureau. Two 

more monographs are being prepared for publication. One deals with 

the t-~n.rt<vnai application of a system of training adult participants 
in educational programs (developed by the faculty of the Bureau of Studies 
in Adult Education), and the other describes a theory of education for the 
emotionally disturbed adult* 



This volume. The Provincial Folk School in Finland, is the third in 
*is monograph seri^. It was written by Dr. Heikki Leskinen. a citizen 
of Finland who has spent several years working on his doctorate in a t 
education at Indiana Univeislty. Particularly suited to be die author of 
this work. Dr. Leskinen has been a teacher in a Finnish folk scho ol and 
also has been employed for many yean In Finland by Kansamalistusseur. 
fThe Society for the Enlightenment of the People). This Society Is a 
pan of die Finnish national educational system, and it Is designed to 
accomplish precisely what the name Indicates. 



Much of the material In this monograph was extracted from tbo doctre.l 
dissertation written by Dr. Leskinen. It was rewritten for this publication 
tinder the guidance of Professor John McKinley of the Bureau of Studies 
in Adult pdiiration of Indiana University. 



Paul Bergevin 

Professor of Adult Education 
and 

Director of the Bureau of Studies 
in Adult Education 
Indiana University 
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INTRODUCTION 



. The main purpose of this monograph is to describe the nature and char- 
acteristics of the Finnish-speaking provincial folk high schools in Finland. 
Information concerning Swedish-speaking and nonprovincial types of folk 
high schools is included because these institutions are closely related and 
have been vital parts of the folk high school movement in Finland. 

In this study, provincial folk high schools have been defined as those 
folk high schools proper 1 that (a) were founded for the people in a given 
province and by the people in the province; and (b) have not had educational 
goals that served special groups such as labor, church, or political groups. 

Historically, the provincial folk high schools were the backbone of the 
early folk school movement in Finland from 1889 to 1917. Indeed, until 
Finnish independence was declared in 1917, about 9 5% of all Finnish folk 
high schools were of the provincial type; and as late as 1966, almost 40% 
of the total of 83 folk schools were provincial. The development of an 
adult education institution devoted to helping adults learn how to live 
responsibly is not in itself remarkable. Folk schools existed in Scandinavian 
countries more than forty years before their development in Finland. What 
is dramatic is the fact that in Finland so many folk schools developed so 
rapidly and uniformly among a people who lived in several geocultural 
regions and who were not politically free until 1917. Finland, covering an 
area only a little smaller than the combined areas of the states of Minnesota 
and Mississippi, is indeed one of the pioneering countries in the development 
of the folk school as an institutional form of adult education. 

The main sections of this monograph which describe different aspects of 
the Finnish provincial folk high school are devoted to its purpose, teaching 
program, teacheis and principals, students, and school-state relations. In 
each section an effort was made to characterize the changes that occurred 
during the three major periods of development: 1889-1916, 1917-1939, and 

1946-1966. 



1 The word "proper" is used to denote the traditional one-year folk 
high school program as distinct from other programs often associated with 
the folk high school as an institution, such as the folk academy. 
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Students of education and other interested readers might find it helpful 
to refer to the Glossary when they encounter unfamiliar descriptive terms, A 
map in the back of the booklet will be of assistance to those who wish to know 
the names of the Finnish provincial folk high schools and the location of these 
schools in relation to major population centers. 

The selected bibliography lists and describes briefly the major written 
resources which serious students of Finnish folk high schools would find use- 
ful, For a more detailed treatment of the provincial folk high school in 
Finland, the reader can refer to a doctoral dissertation on this subject written 
at Indiana University by the author of this monograph. 

H.L. 



I. 

BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE PROVINCIAL FOLK HIGH SCHOOL 
IN FINLAND 



The cultural basis of folk high schools lies in the romanticism of the end 
of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century. 1 Growing national sentiment 
as well as the social freedom which the people enjoyed created conditions for 
their growth. 2 General political and cultural ferment urged the broadening of 
knowledge, especially of farming people, and focused attention on their inner 
and outer needs. This was of particular consequence in Denmark in the mid- 
19th century, for the folk high school originated there. It was after 
Denmark was defeated in the war against Germany in 1864 that the folk high 
school movement began to flower, based to a large extent on the fact that its 
ideology was closely akin to that of the nationalistic movement which was in 
full progress in Europe at that time. The dramatic early growth of the folk 
school movement in Denmark was reflected in the number of students attend- 
• ing Danish folk high schools: in 1854-55, 267; in 1864-65, 326; and in 1874- 
75, 3, 551 students. 3 

The Danish Background 

N.F.S. Grundtvig (1783-1872) was the man who pooled together the desires 
of the Danish farmers to secure spiritual food and more share in deciding on the 
forces which concerned every citizen. He gave form to those forces in the folk 
high school idea. The main purpose of folk high schools, in his opinion, was 
to develop the use of the mother tongue and provide education which would 



1 Wilska, Matti. Kansanopistoaatteen kehitvs Suomessa , p. 1. 

2 

Leinberg, K. G. , Om ffilkhogskolorna i Danmark , p. 3. 

q 

Kojonen, Rope, Kansanopisto , p. 21. 



benefit the whole nation. Into this category he included the knowledge of how 
a good community works? a life devoted to king and fatherland; the ability to 
express oneself in a clear, understandable way in his own language; and know- 
ledge of the nation’s strengths and weaknesses. 

Grundtvig's slogan, "first human and then Christian, " means that he wanted 
education in the folk high school to aim at disseminating national and Christian 
culture. Through folk high school education, he hoped to bring the educated 
world and others closer to each other in order to further a healthy development 
of the nation; he also hoped to create a special northern civilization by devoting 
the main attention to the northern European peoples’ history and intellectual 
achievements in national language. 

The early Danish programs of instruction consisted of only those subjects 
considered necessary to all. Two- thirds of the classes were generally devoted 
to history and mother tongue, which also included literature of fatherland and 
its social and economic life and nature.^ Gymnastics was also taught every 
day. Later on, subjects such as geography, arithmetic, physics, and other 
national sciences became teaching subjects. 

The program of a folk high school was intended to meet the real needs of 
life, the demands of the present, and the prevailing conditions. In Grundtvig’s 
opinion, ® the technical sides of different industries should not be dealt with 
theoretically; inspiring and directing words should be enough. 

Grundtvig believed that the teaching of religion belonged to the church and 
home; thus, it was not included in the program of early Danish folk high schools. 



^Voipio, Grundtvigin nuorisonkasvatusaatteesta , pp. 105-106. 

5 Paivarinta, J. , Kansanopistosta ja sen perustamisesta Suomeen , p. 38. 

g 

Hollmann, Tanskalainen kansanopisto, p. 50f. 
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He wanted the teaching in the folk high school to be impartial, with the stu- 
dents selecting facts instead of being indoctrinated. With this experience, he 
reasoned, they would be better equipped to resist agitators in the future. He 
also rejected the teaching of religion in the folk high school because he felt 
it to be a matter of belief (i. e. , impossible to teach). On the other han , e 
wanted Christianity to be an inspiring power in the folk high school, because 
Christian faith, in his opinion, helped every individual and even a nation to 
fulfill its special characteristics. 

Because Giundtvig thought that the spoken word was the most effective 
way to inspite people, and no written examinations were held, lectures and free 
talk among students and teachers were the basic methods through which folk 
school students were introduced to the great educational task of human Ufe. 

This spoken, living word meant to Grundtvig a personal word, behind which 
the whole peison stands with all his deepest life experiences. Kristen Kold, 
die am man to put into effect, on a practical level, rite folk high schoot 
concept in Denmark, expressed the same concept earlier: A teacher has 
to address his students, not talk to them; in other words, he has to create a 

bridge between the speaker and the listener. Although teaching was oral, it. 

did not negate books. One purpose was to awaken the students' intellectual 
life and interest to study independently afterwards. 

With an all-male enrollment averaging forty students a semester, the 
Danish folk high schools usually were in session from the first of November 
to the end of April. Eight hours were devoted to teaching each day. Wo- 
men were invited to attend for the first time in the summer of 1850. It 
was Kold who started these programs, for he believed that women, at the 
heart of the home, lay the foundation for later growth and personal dev- 
elopment. The folk high school courses for women differed from those for 
' men in some aspects, and all teaching took into account what was termed 
women’s "special disposition. " 

During the fim twenty years. 11 Danish folk high schools were founded-, 
but between 1865 and 1815, 54 folk high schools were founded, mostly 
through the people's own initiative and through their pecuniary contributions. 



7 Schrdder, Ludvig, N.F.S. Gnmdtvig , p. 114. 
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